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SWAMPSCOTT CONFERENCE 



documents and much of the study of library 
methods. 

This year, for the first time, Simmons 
College offered an elective course called 
"Special Libraries." Eighteen students of 
the seniors and college graduates elected 
the course. 

Between March and June, for ten weeks, 
the class met twice a week, and were al- 
lowed two hours a week after each class 
hour for study. 

The test used was Miss Krause's Busi- 
ness libraries, and, I should perhaps add, 
the periodical Special Libraries. 

The course was begun with an address 
by Carlos Houghton — what is a special 
library, — read by many of you later in 
the Library Journal. It closed with a talk 
by George W. Lee on information service. 



In between, in every alternative class- 
hour, a librarian of some special library 
described his particular institution. 

Under the surface differences, it was 
extraordinarily interesting to see the un- 
derlying unity in their purposes and 
methods. 

Those of us who were public library 
workers were equally interested to see how 
fundamentally alike were public and spe- 
cial library ideals, and even methods. 

It has been said that the distinctive 
feature of the special library is service. I 
should like to emphasize that that is not 
distinctive of special libraries only, but 
is the slogan of our profession. We are 
not two professions, but a united one, as I 
think this meeting well indicates. 



ADULT EDUCATION 
A Letter from Dr. Charles W. Eliot 



Cambridge, Mass., June 7, 1921. 
Dear Miss Tyler: 

As I wrote to you last January, the sub- 
ject of adult education has been interest- 
ing thoughtful Americans more and more 
for several years past; and I am glad to 
have an opportunity of saying something 
about it to the American Library Associa- 
tion at its forthcoming meeting at Swamp- 
scott through this letter. 

We used to think of education as chiefly 
for children before the age of fifteen. For 
a small minority of children we extended 
the period of education through a high 
school course which ordinarily brought 
them to about eighteen years of age. For 
a still smaller fraction of the rising genera- 
tion we extended the idea of education 
through the college period. It was the 
Chautauquas and the summer courses of 
instruction which first spread among 
thoughtful Americans the idea that educa- 
tion ought to go on throughout life in some 
universities in the intervals of work for 
the livelihood. 

The elementary and secondary schools 
down to the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury were seldom successful in implanting 
in their pupils a love of reading, a real de- 
light which in later years determined a 
precious use of a good part of their leisure 
by grown-up people who were earning their 
own livelihood. If any child fortunately 
acquired a love of reading, it was due, not 



to the school or the teacher, but to the 
father or mother and a home habit. In- 
deed, before printing and the Protestant 
Reformation people that could read were 
great rarities; and so were books. Since 
1900 there has been a considerable improve- 
ment in respect to implanting in school 
children the love of reading; but much still 
remains to be done. American and English 
publishers have lately contributed consider- 
ably to the satisfaction of the desire of 
the new generation for good reading. 
They have put at the disposal of the pub- 
lic good encyclopaedias, and dictionaries 
which are also encyclopaedias. They have 
issued collections of selected writings, an- 
cient and modern, and products of various 
nationalities, which are real treasuries for 
the lover of reading, young or old, educated 
or uneducated. Some publishers supply in 
cheap form a stream of books which have 
already commended themselves to a gen- 
eration of reading people. Local clubs cir- 
culate at low cost not only the best maga- 
zines and illustrated papers, but also the 
best current books. In many cities well- 
organized classes for evenings and Satur- 
day afternoons prolong the period of sys- 
tematic education for youth who have been 
obliged to go to work by the time they 
were fourteen, sixteen, or eighteen years 
of age. 

This prolongation of systematic educa- 
tion and the increasing success of schools 
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in implanting love of reading confer on the 
public or endowed libraries a new privi- 
lege and very precious opportunities; and 
these opportunities come not only to the 
highly organized city or university libra- 
ries, but to the small rural libraries 
which are able to employ a -librarian 
competent to direct the individual appli- 
cant for books to the best and most ap- 
propriate reading for that person. To ren- 
der this service to applicants for books is 
to carry forward education into and 
through adult life. 

An important part of the aid a competent 
librarian can give such persons is to make 
them familiar with the use of books of 
reference of all sorts, and with the indices 
of good collections or sets of well-selected 
books and of series of well-conducted jour- 
nals and magazines. Any intelligent per- 
son who learns to use books of reference, 
indices, and concordances will be able to 
guide himself safely to much good reading, 
and will so be enabled to follow his own 
bent in reading. In this way a competent 
librarian, or librarian's assistant, in a free 



library can be of great service to any 
young person who manifests a desire for 
guidance towards appropriate reading. 

Most of the evils from which modern 
society is suffering can be cured only by 
education, begun in youth but continued 
into adult life. Among these evils are the 
industrial unrest, the manifest deficiencies 
of the American people in respect to car- 
riage, posture, muscular development, and 
grace of movement, infant mortality, child 
labor, alcoholism, bad housing, bad diets, 
and waste of the nation's material re- 
sources. All these can be remedied only 
through better education of each successive 
generation. They all need to be dug up by 
the roots, and to be made to cease in man- 
kind's environment. To this incessant 
digging up every helpful human agency, 
governmental, political, or social, should be 
directed; and among these agencies the 
free library already has a high place, 
which, however, can be enlarged in the fu- 
ture by wise and constant effort. 
Sincerely yours, 

Chakles W. Eliot. 



STATE-WIDE LIBRARY SERVICE 

Br Julia A. Robinson, Secrdary, Iowa Library Commission 

A Summary 



The recognition of state-wide responsi- 
bility in providing free books had its first 
manifestation in the passage of laws au- 
thorizing city library support. Next came 
laws for promoting the growth and effi- 
ciency of these libraries, and simultane- 
ously in many states there was created a 
state department charged with such duty, 
together with the operation of a state 
traveling library system for the use of 
communities without other library facili- 
ties. 

The governing bodies of the different 
state library extension agencies differ both 
in number of members and method of 
appointment. Library commissions and 
boards of education generally consist of 
both appointed and ex-officio members. 
State Library Boards are generally ex- 
officio. 

The most desirable board would seem 
to be an appointed one, not too large, whose 
chief duty, or equally important with any 
assigned to it, should be the promotion 



of city and county libraries and the cir- 
culation of books through a state travel- 
ing library. 

The other essentials for ideal state library 
service include (a) sufficient appropriation 
to secure (b) an adequate well selected 
book collection, and (c) a competent staff, 
with a librarian at the head, sufficient help, 
and high enough salaries to command such 
help, (d) publicity which will carry in- 
formation of the resources of the library 
to all in the state needing its aid. Too 
frequently this cannot be done as the sup- 
ply is not equal to meet the demand which 
would thus be created and many people 
of the state are deprived of the help which 
they need and desire and for which they 
pay, — though not to an alarmingly large 
amount, (e) There should be included 
also, facilities for reference work, with a 
trained reference librarian, and books, mag- 
azines, and pamphlets in numbers to meet 
the demands. And not depending upon 
the appropriation but upon the attitude of 



